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Rural ‘Bints for the Sam, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


OUNTRY ROADS are in pretty 
good order this fall wherever our 
travels have led us, and we should 
like to know whether our course 
of lectures on this subject last 
Spring, had done any good. We 
have seen some roads since, where 
we know the Supervisor had not 
paid the least regard to our teach- 
ings, and probably never knew that we 
had issued any proclamation on the sub- 






as this same Editor of the Ohio Culti-| 
vator, which is very unfortunate for him | 
and the community over whose roads| 
he presides. We hope our friends of | 
the rural world will take a little pains 
to make us and our mission better known, for the | 
above as well as many other reasons. But seriously, | 
the roads need looking to at this time of the year. | 
Where they are round and smooth and hard, keep 
them so, by having all the water courses in order, to| 
take off the water when it comes. In the summer 
time, many little bridges and sluice covers get 
knocked out of place and the planks broken, and 
people have been driving around the ends of them, 
through the gutters. Have the bridges put in order, | 
for soon the ditches and sluices will be full of water. | 
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sheep and horses are to eee the winter. If the 
roofs are leaky, now is a good time to put them in 
order. Most of our builders for houses and barns 
and sheds, make the roofs too flat. True, it takes 
less of shingles or other roofing, but such roofs do 
not turn the water so well or last so long as those 
which are steeper. A majority of house and barn 
roofs are made at what is called a quarter pitch,— 
that is, the ridge is one-fourth as high from the plates 
as the span is wide. It requires good shaved shin- 
gles, well laid, to keep such a roof from leaking, 
while one that is a half pitch—that is, where the up- 
per ends of the rafters form a right angle, can be 
laid with long, lapped shingles, and turn the water 
well. 

One of the best cheap roofs for barn sheds is made 
of boards battened with good slabs from the saw mill. 
These slabs are capital to keep their place during 
winds that will flap other cheap roofs to pieces. 

Take care of those straw piles! Here the cattle 
and hogs are every day tramping the straw into the 
ground, which will be needed by and by, for litter or 
shelter, if not for fodder. Secure the straw stacks 
against such needless waste. One gvod use to be 
made of spare straw, is for thatching to temporary 
sheds. Set forked posts along in order, and nb them 
with strong poles, then cross rib with smaller poles 
at less intervals, and upon these spread a thatch of 
straw. Such a canopy will serve in place of better 
sheds, to ward off many a cold storm, that would oth- 
erwise catch the poor beasts and hold them shivering 
under an unfriendly sky. 

Fix up the feeding racks and troughs about the 


Any little basins or hollows in the road bed that will barns and sheds, where the feed can be secured from 
hold water, should be filled with solid material—not | waste and enjoyed in safety. Think how much more 
turfs or muck—and if the edges of the road in low | you enjoy a good dinner, taken by a cozy fireside, 
places have formed rims that will hold water from | from a clean plate, than to munch a cold bite in an 
running off freely, cut their combs and leave the | uncomfortable room, or cut of doors. In next No. 
coast clear, for the heavy rains may be upon us| we will give a chapter on stables and stalls for feed- 
shortly. Heavy hauling should be finished up now| ing beeves, with illustrations, and the testimony of 
as early as possible, for two reasons—first, because | experienced men on the subject. 
so much more can be done, and done so much more| The barn-yard should be capable of being both dry 
pleasantly, and second, to avoid cutting up the roads | and wet. The margin where feeding is done should 
with such work when the ground becomes soft. be hard and dry, but the whole yard should drain toa 
We wrote in last No. of preparations for feeding | basin within itself, and not waste its riches upon the 
cattle in the fields; let us now take a turn about the| highway or in some neighboring gully, where all 
sheds and barn-yards, where the cows and calves and | would be lost to the farm. 
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Drain Tile Making about Columbus. 


We have hardly been so well pleased with any 
new movements in agricultural progress, as the suc- 
cessful introduction of drain tile making in this re- 
A few days ago, in company with Gen. But- 
tles of the State Board, we visited the new tile mak- 
ing establishment of W. L. Miner and Richard 
Long, on the west side of the Scioto, opposite this 
city. These gentlemen have entered upon their 
work with a spirit that merits, and we doubt not will 
receive, a hearty second from the farmers of this re- 
gion. They have a Daines Machine, and are deep 
in the work, turning out seventy rods at a kiln full. 

Martin Thomen, of whose works we made mention 
last year, in Baltimore, just over in the edge of Fair- 
field, is pushing up his business with commendable 
energy. R. Emick, from that neighborhood, in- 
formed us, a few days ago, that he had laid in 400 
rods of the tile. Mr. Emick estimates the cost of 
digging the ditch at 15 cents a rod, and says he can 
lay in 50 rods in a day of horse-shoe tile. He fills 
in the earth with a diagonal scraper, made by fasten- 
ing a board upon a double shovel plow frame, by 
which, with a horse, he can fill in 150 rods in a day. 
Mr. Thomen has disposed of large quantities of his 
tile in the surrounding country. 

Our regular advertisers, Messrs. Daines & Kenfleld 
of Woodstock, 20 miles west of this city, have made 
8,000 rods of tile this season. 


gion. 


They can supply al- 
most any desired quantities, and we know their ware 
is first rate. Go ahead, gentlemen, one and all, and 
teach our farmers that it is better to occupy the base- 
ment story of their farms, than to run off in quest of 
new lands outside the pale of civilization. 

Mote PLtow Usperpraininc.—Akin to the above 
is the introduction of the deep mole plow underdrain- 
ing, of which we made a note on our visit to Madison 
Co. in the summer. We learn the enterprise is ex- 
tending in Clinton and Fayette, and that improve- 
ments have been made in the machine by which the 
depth can be regulated so as to keep the track of the 
mole more nearly level, instead of following the un- 
dulations of the surface, as was the case with the 
first machines. We saw a new plow of this kind on 
exhibition at the Madison Co. Fair in London, last 
Sept. There is one thing to the credit of this style 
of underdraining, and that is, if the drain will not 
last over half a dozen years, it is cheaply repeated as 
occasion shall require. Of course, for this kind of 
work, the land must be pretty free of roots and stones, 
and the surface rather even. 

Having written thus much, the following capital 
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farmers, as a hint how to make much of a lit'le land 
and be sure of it. We hope the Judge will give us 
that other chapter on the list of benefits he hints of. 
—Eb. 


The How and What about Tile 
Draining. 
Dear IHarrts.—I noticed the article in your 


valuable paper in regard to my tile draining, [See 
notes of visit to Trumbull Co. Aug. 15th.—Ep.] 
and have to complain of you a little for setting 
ie up entirely to steep in the business. 
Mr C. Springer also notices your article in a 
subsequent number of the Cultivator, and seems 
quite disturbed that his old and favorite auxilary, 
the craw-fish, must be cut off from performing its 
part in this mode of draining, also making some 
inquiries in regard to the mode of draining with 
tile. I had, as you stated, 5,000 pieces (manu- 
factured at Cleveland, and the best I ever saw,) 
put up for me, but did not mean to be understood 
that I was going largely into the business of un- 
derdraining. 
I commenced underdraining some six or eight 
years ago, and have been doing a little every 
year since, and my plan now is, to always have 
tile on hand to use as a kind of knitting work, 
when we have the leisure time, and the ground is 
in right condition to put them in. 

I first commenced underdraining by using re- 
fuse seantling and slabs from my saw mill. These 
drains have answered the purpose very well, they 


has yet failed. I have also used stone with equal 
success, although I was not aware that I had been 
materially aided by craw-fish in those drains, un- 
til I saw the article of Mr. Springer. Laterly I 
have used tile and like them best of all, for the 
reason that they are always ready for use, can be 
moved to the ground without much trouble and 
with but little loss of time. The ditches for them 
are smaller and made with less expense, and when 
dug the tile are laid in and covered with but lit- 
tle labor. If in a meadow the tile can be deliver- 
ed with a wheelbarrow, without the use of a wag- 
on or team to cut it up where the ground is soft, 
leaving the whole, when done, as clean and per- 
fect as before the ditch was commenced. 

My mode of setting fhe tile, is first to open the 
ground about twelve or fourteen inches on the sur- 
face. If sod ground, lay the sod on one side of 
the ditch, then with a common spade sink the 
ditch, say one foot—laying the dirt on the other 
side, then with a trenching spade, about three 
inches wide at the point, the ditch can easily be 
sunk another foot, and at the bottom be only wide 
enough to admit a man’s foot, so that he can stand 
and throw out the dirt. To clean out the bottom 





article came to hand just in time. Judge Kinsman 
uses pipe tile, of the kind on exhibition at the State | 
fair in Sandusky, from the works of John Erwin of| 
Cleveland, of a material that works as smooth as but- 
ter. We commend this chapter especially to small 





of the ditch, a kind of scoop with the sides turned 
up and handle to draw out the dirt as with a hoe 
is used. The ditch when formed, will leave the 
bottom about four inches wide, on which the tile 
is laid, letting the ends come together, not being 
very particular to have them fit snugly, then cov- 





were laid six or seven years ago, not one of which | 
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the sod, and in one month it will be difficult to} will be whether during some of the warm days in 
point out the spot where the ground was broken. | winter and spring, when the ground is so soft you 
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The expense of digging ditches in our soil de- 
pends much on the season of the year when it is 
done. We have a hard sub-soil, and until it is 
operated upon by the fall rains and winter freez-| 
ing, is very hard. Softened by the rains and frost | 
it is very easy to sink a ditch two feet deep with- 
out the use of a pick. 

I am satisfied from my own experience that 
one man at the proper time can cut the ditch and 
lay from ten to twelve rods per day, in good 
ground, free from stone and roots. I have never 
used a plow, but think that much time and ex- 
pense might be saved by it in any extended sys- 





tem of underdraining. 
I am confident that we are soon to derive very 


great benefit from a general system of tile draia- 
ing, but as yet there seems to be an impression | 
that it must be done on an extended scale, that! 
machinery must be introduced to carry it out, and 
that the cost must be narrowed down to a certain | 
limit before commencing. 
No class of farmers can so well afford to un- 
derdrain as those possessing small farms. It is 
indispensible to them to make their land reliable 
every year, and they have more time to devote to 
improvement, than those having large farms. 
For such, I would advise to procure from one to, 
five thousand tile, if they are within your reach, 
take them home and pile them up, and you will! 
then have them as a monitor to prompt you to do_ 
the needful when the time comes that you have 
leisure to do it. After you have secured your 
tile, look about your farm, and begin at a point 
where such a drain is most needed, and be sure 
and avail yourself of the scientific discovery of 
Mr. Springer’s friend Crouse, that is, of com-| 
mencing your drain at the bottom of the slope of 
land to be drained, instead of the top. Carry 
your ditch along and cover as far as your time or 
the weather will permit. If you desire to discon- 
tinue before accomplishing all the work, stop up 
the tile at the upper end and finish all below, and 
let it remain until an opportunity and leisure of-| 
fers to continue it. 
If you can he induced to put down from fifty to 
one hundred rods, and see the effects of it, you 
will find yourself embarked in a kind of farming 
that will be difficult to discontinue. I do not be- 
lieve you will wait longer for the aid of craw-fish | 
to help you out. If you really desire the aid of 
that most worthy underdrainer, use the horse-shoe 
tile. which will afford all the facilities for its codp- 
eration, not however without the annoyance of 
rats and moles to enter and stop the drain. 
It is desirable to have good trenching tools, but 
a good common spade will do the work very well, 
and every farmer can commence at once with the 
tools he has on hand, by making the ditches a lit- 
tle wider. 
Much has been said concerning the cost of this 
kind of work. I would say to the most of our 
farmers, the only inquiry as to cost should be, can! 


\the water is to get into the tile when laid. 


can do nothing else, you will devote the time to 
putting in tile, or sit by the fire, smoke your pipe, 


and complain of the bad weather and muddy roads 


which prevents the ordinary work of the farm 
from being done. 


With your corn field well underdrained, you 
will not be waiting two or three weeks in the 
spring for it to become sufficiently dry to plow and 
plant, and you will not be delayed in your hoeing. 
The same may be said of your wheat field, and 
in winter and spring you will not find the roots of 
your wheat all on the top of the ground by the 
operation of the water and frost. 


Good and permanent springs have frequently 
been produced by underdraining wet and spouty 
land. 

Of the benefits to be derived from underdrain- 
ing. the list is too long to be made a part of this 
article. 

It has been a matter of frequent inquiry, how 
A lit- 
tle reflection ought to satisfy one that the open 
space which they afford inside, could not well be 
prevented from filling, through the spaces where 
the tile meet, by the pressure of the surface wa- 
ter. 

In laying out my drains I have always used a 
level and marked the cuttings every thirty feet; 
this is a great convenience, but is not indispensa- 
ble, as the eye of the farmer and the water in the 
ditch, will show what is required. But little fall 
is required as the pressure of the surface water 
will force the water out of the pipes as fast as it 
enters. 

In many of our towns we have a heavy, wet 
soil, not fit for gardens. In all such grounds de- 
voted to gardening, and costing from one to five 
hundred dollars per acre, it is certainly worth the 
addition of a few underdrains to have a good gar- 
den. Yours truly. 

Warren, Oct., 1858. F. Kinsman. 
——— 

Tue Action oF PLaster.— Why gypsum 
has a good effect on clover and not on wheat, we 
vannot tell. The fact seems to be well established. 
We cannot tell why superphosphate of lime has 
a good effect on turnips and not on wheat, but the 
fact is undeniable. Analysis of the plants afford 
no satisfactory explanation. You think the good 
effect of plaster is to be ascribed to its power of 
drawing ammonia from the atmosphere. This is 
LirBiG’s explanation ; but there are two object- 
ions to it:—First, it is very doubtful whether 
plaster will attract ammonia from the air; and 
second, if it does, an application of plaster ought 
to have the same effect as a dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia, but it has just the reverse effect. 
Sulphate of ammonia has a much greater effect 
on wheat than on clover, while plaster benefits 
clover and has little if any effect on wheat, in the 
majority of the cases.— Genesee Farmer. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Fixity of Type in in Blood Stock. 


In the last number of ye your journal, “ Winches- 
ter,” after assuring your readers that he has no axe 
to grind, endeavors to prove that the short horned 
cattle “ are defective as breeders in not propagat- 
ing their features with any degree of certainty, 
much less with the steady uniformity, as do the 
Devons and Herefords.” 

After this profession of an honest and disinter- 
ested intention—*“ having no axe to grind” — 
having no private interest whatever at stake, but 
laboring exclusively, like a true patriot, for the 
benefit of others, it was reasonable to expect that 
this writer should have attempted to show that 
the short horns were defective in not propagating 
some feature material to their utility. But instead 
of this, we have only an effort to prove that these 
cattle do not breed uniformly as to color / 

I might say in answer to this, as a distinguished 
judge of our State once said to a point made by 
an attorney before him, and which was supposed 
to be a very big one—* Well, what of it?’ The 
Herefords, so highly commended by your corres- 
pondent, have two colors—red and white—the 
short horns have also two, and no more. The 
two colors are not always to be found upon the 
same animal, or when so found, 
type or mixture. 
colors than red or white, or a mixture of the two. 

Wild animals are usually of one color, or of 
uniform color, Domestication frequently changes 


not of uniform 


the color, although the breeding be without any 


“ crossing.” 


“Ww inchester * seems to be of the opinion that 


the short horns, not being uniform in color, can- | 


not be an old and well established breed. This 
does not appear to me to be entirely a self-evident 
proposition. 
generally a leading feature of the English race 
horse, and uniformly so of Southdow rn, Cotswold 
and other sheep, Berkshire pigs, ete.”—* and em- 
phatically so of Devonshire and Hereford cattle.” 
Now “the unvarnished facts,” which your cor- 
respondent professes to be in pursuit of, are, that 
the color of the English race horse is sometimes 
grey, at other times brown or black brown, dark 
bay, light bay, chestnut, ete. 
‘Imported “ Consternation” was a brown horse 
bay or brown—imported “ Bonnie Scotland,” is a 
light bay. We have a specimen of the grey in 
the well known thorough bred horse “ Grey Ea- 
gle,” and of the light “chestnut or sorrel in the 
matchless mare “ Fashion.” Southdown shee ‘Pp, 
we are informed by respectable authorities, were 


originally black, and in the best flocks, black | 


lambs are now sometimes produced. The faces 
and legs of some are black, of others mottled or 
grey. Cotswold sheep, like most other breeds, I 
believe, are white. As to Berkshire pigs, we 
have the authority of Allen’s work on Domestic 
Animals, that their “color was buff or sandy | 
ground, with large black spots. The buff has 


Still we never have any other | 


We are told that “ fixity of color is | 
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sed sas in most of the modern to white in the 
same parts.” This does not look much like “ fixity” 
of color. 

We come now to the emphatical “ fixity 
the Devons and Herefords. 

Youatt says:— Hereford oxen are considera- 
bly larger than the Devons. They are usually 
a darker red, some of them are brown and 
even yellow, and a few are brindled; but they 
are principally distinguished by their white faces, 
throats and bellies. In a few, the white extends 
to the shoulders. ‘The old Herefords were brown 
or red brown, with not a spot of white upon them. 
It is only within the last 50 or 60 years that it 
has been fashionable to breed for white faces.” 
Surely we have anything but fixity here. 

As to the Devons, the same high authority says: 
“The favorite color is a blood red, * * but 
there are many good cattle approaching almost to 
a dark bay.” He says, also, that they generally 
have curly hair, but some have smooth hair—that 
the hind quarters are long, a point of much im- 
portanee, as it leaves room for flesh in the most 
valuable part, and that, “this is az improvement 
of quite modern date.” After giving the points 
of a good Devon ox he goes on to say—* But he 
used to be, perhaps is yet, a little too flat sided, 


"Oo 


of 


and the rumps narrowed too rapidly behind the | 


hip bones and the last rib.” 

i make no war upon the Devons and Herefords 
—they are good cattle. But I have always 
thought it a little singular that their advocates, in 
this country at least, seldom undertake to set forth 
their merits without attempting to decry the short 
horns. Your correspondent having made a com- 
parison between these cattle and the Durhams as 
to the uniformity of their breeding. I am justi- 
fied in calling attention to the manner in which 
those breeds transmit to their progeny those char- 


It is claimed that the Devons and Herefords 
stand preéminent for uniformity, and the evidence 


acteristics which are material to their excellence. | 


adduced is, that they are always of the same col- | 


or. Now, the material thing is the comparison— 
the shape of the animal. 
common it is for those who have no experience 
in stock breeding, or who have not the natural 


But we know how. 


faculty of judging of size, shape, etc., to conclude | 


‘that all animals of the same color, however dis- 


> , | similar otherwise, are precisely alike. 
dappled with bay—imported “ Monarch,” a dark | 


| In regard to shape, I claim that no breed of 
cattle are more uniformly similar than the short 
horns. Although they vary in color, sometimes 
being red, and other times white, red and white, 
roan, red roan and light roan, no man having the 
least acquaintance with the breed, ever fails to 
recognize a Durham animal wherever seen. 
think this can scarcely be said to be true in ref- 
erence to any other race of cattle. 

In reference to the Herefords and Devons, 
Youatt says that but for the white faces of the 
Herefords, it would frequently be difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a light Hereford and a heavy 
Devon. 


‘brothers Colling were the originators of what he 


“ Winchester” seems to think that the © 
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calls the “improved Short Horns.” I have al- 
ready occupied as much space as should be allow- 
ed to one article, and cannot, therefore, enter now 
into the argument to establish that this race of 
cattle existed in all essential particulars as we 
now find it for many generations before the days 
of the Collings. 

I will only say now, that Charles Colling, when 
he commenced his career as a breeder, procured 
from other men animals that were, by his own 
expression, at least fully equal to any he ever 
bred. One of these was the celebrated cow Lady 
Maynard, bred by Mr. Maynard, and another was 
the well known bull Hubback, bred by Mr. Hun- 
ter. This bull, too, had the color common to the 
breed in our day—red and white; and the dam 
of Hubback was a roan, showing that the colors 
then, at the period claimed by Winchester to be 
the beginning of this breed, their color was what 
we now find it. 

I will add, before I close, in regard to the “ fix- 
ity of color,” a matter considered by your corres- 
pondent as very material, that there seems to be 
as much “fixity” in the colors of the Durhams 
as the breeds he advocates. The Durhams, for 
instance, are claimed to be always red, never of 
any other color, and this is said to be evidence of 
an ancient breed. The Short Horns are always 
red or white, or a mixture of the two, and are 
never to be found of any other colors. Now, is 
not the fact that no other than these two colors 
are ever found in thorough bred Short Horns, as 
strong evidence of the antiquity of the breed, as 
that but one of those colors is found upon the 
Devons, is of the antiquity of that breed? And 
again, the red is not confined to the Devons, it is 
frequently found in all other breeds, and many 
cattle that are red, with white faces, are found 
among “Scrubs.” But the roan color of the true 
Short Horn, is peculiar to that breed; it is never 
found in the same beauty and brilliancy in any 
other. And the same may be said in regard to the 
long and silky character of their hair. 

BUCKEYE. 
Agriculture in Upper Canada. 





W. B. Lipsey, of Morrow county, was over the 
Lakes about the middle of September, and writes us 
of what he saw of farming in Canada.—Ep. 


I traveled over the largest portion of the rail- 
road from Toronto to Georgian Bay, and down 
the Grand Trunk Railroad some distance; then 
north some 80 miles, N. E. of Toronto. Farmers 
complain considerable of poor crops, especially 
fall wheat, which was injured much by rust, the 
midge, ete. Spring wheat was a good crop, gen- 
erally. I saw one field of spring wheat, not cut, 
[Sept. 14,] which, on examing, I found to be well 
filled, plump, white grain, etc. It was sown late 
to shun the midge. Oats generally pretty good; 
some rust, but not enough to do much injury. 
There were many fields not yet cut, and some 
were quite green and apparently filling well. 
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Buckwheat, where sown early, was well filled ; it 
has not until recently been much raised. The 
pea crop is one of the farmers’ stand-bys, as corn 
is with us. They grow from thirty to forty bush- 
els to the acre, easy to harvest; just rake them 
in rows with a horse-rake, without cutting, stack, 
ete., thresh with an old-fashioned open threshing 
machine ; they sell for about one dollar per bushel, 
to feed to hogs principally. I do not see why 
they could not be grown in our State as cheap as 
corn, and be a profitable crop. [There are sev- 
eral reasons why they cannot be profitably grown 
in this region as a field crop, the chief of which 
is that you get no peas.—Ep.] Corn is next to 
nothing in Canada, especially 50 miles north of 
Lake Ontario. I think I did not see 25 acres of 
corn in the part of Canada through which I trav- 
eled; what little there was, appeared to be ripen- 
ing well. 

Apples were much more plenty than in our 
own State, according tothe number of trees. The 
grafted fruit looked well, which composed the 
smallest portion. Other fruits are much neglected. 
The wild plum grows abundantly, producing large 
and superior fruit. The improved varieties have 
been much cut off by the black knot killing the 
trees. All kinds of fruit trees look thrifty and 
healthy. Strawberries and some other small 
fruits are scarcely known in some parts; some 
that have tried them succeed well. The Canadi- 
ans have been very much imposed upon by the 
“ Yankee Rochester Tree Peddlers,” as they call 
them. Much the largest portion of the trees do 
not grow ; many of them inferior. 

Many farmers of Ohio might profit by a visit 
to the wheat growing districts of Canada. The 
ground is well prepared, and then well put in. 
They generally plow two or three times, harrow 
and sow broadcast, use a heavy two horse culti- 
vator. The ground is plowed in quite narrow 
lands, and the cleaning up furrows are well clean- 
ed out, and every pains taken to carry off the 
surplus water, which is so injurious to wheat. 


W. B. Lipsey. 





Time of holding State Fair. 





What is the reason that our State Fair must 
be held so early in the season? Ohio is one of 
the greatest wheat growing States in the Union, 
and yet our State Fairs are generally held right 
in the wheat sowing season, as nearly all will ad- 
mit that the proper time for sowing wheat, or at 
least the time in which it is mostly done in the 
great wheat-growing region of this State, is from 
about the 8th to the 20th of September. Many 
of us farmers would have attended the State Fair 
at Sandusky, but for being too busy putting in 
wheat. I wish others would speak their mind on 
this subject, to me it is one of importance. Our 
State Fair should not be held earlier than the 
25th of September. I do not see that such a 
change would interfere with any other department 
of the Fair. J. H. 














Stark Co., Oct., 1858. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Milk Sickness and White Snake Root. 
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made in some way, might fetch them down with 
the disease. 


Answer to H. N. Wuircome. [Sept. 15th, 


[We feel that we have already published enough | p. 275.) He says: Why does snake-root affect 


on this subject in its present form of supposition,| this particular locality, and not the other side of 


but justice to Mr. Miller requires us to give his final 
argument. We hope all parties will carefully revise 


their theories and if possible arrive at the truth.—Ev. } 


I did not expect to get into a discussion upon 
this matter, but reading several pieces in the Cul- 
tivator which had reference to me, I have conclu- 
ded to give my experience which says that white 
snake-root is the cause of milk sickness or trem- 
bles, because wherever the disease is known, the 
weed will always be found. ‘Take some of those 
weeds, bruise them in your hand and then go to 
an animal that is down with the trembles, and you 
will find that the breath of the animal smells ex- 
actly like the weeds. 

In August, 1858, I turned a healthy calf, three 
and one half months old, into a field of three acres 
of these weeds, and watered it from an Artesian 


well, which is as pure water as any in the State, | 


and in three weeks it died with the trembles. 1 
saw him eat the weeds, and no mold or water 
could be got in the field. 

I notice in Mr. Byers’ reply [June Ist, p. 162 
and Aug. 15th, p. 244.] that he is very particular 
to clear his pasture of weeds in order to remove 
the cause of trembles. Now if his logic be true 
I should think it better policy to rid them of 
grass and mold. If the gentleman has no better 
physic than tremble weed, I advise him to get one. 
I suppose that snake-root can be given the same 
as arsenic or calomel, that is, in such proportions 
as not to kill. 

Rerty to Buckeye: [Ang. 15th, p. 247.] 
We have two or three of these same sink holes 
in this county, and the cry was raised that they 
caused milk sickness. Stock of all kinds could 
be found dead but a short distance from them. 
We then proceeded to analyze the water and find 
the poison. Dr. Wm. Ray and other prominent 
men were called to witness the operation, but 
there could be nothing hurtful found in the water. 
The holes were then fenced in, which has pro- 
duced no change in the trembles. 


Answer to 8. I. of Marton Co. [Sept. 15th, 
p- 274.] If I knew how they were fed or what 
care they had, I could tell you without any pre- 
sumption, but it seems that they ran out, for they 
could not have drank such a great quantity of wa- 
ter at one time, to give them the trembles. It 
looks more reaonable for me, to think that the 
colts had the privilege of helping themselves to 
the weed just when they pleased. When frost 
comes, the weed trinkles down among the grass, 
but mind you the strength is there yet, and thus 
you can see how your colts could get the weed. 
It could also be got in hay. I would also say 
that there are a great many cattle that don’t get 
enough to bring them down, but its effects can be 
seen in them for a long time, and a little addition 


the river ? One reason is, they may have better 
feed; cattle are not apt to eat the weed when 
| they have plenty of good fresh feed. The farms 
/may be older and the weeds reduced so much 
‘that there is not enough to poison stock. I would 
like to know why this miasma or fog will not set- 
tle on good tame feed where cattle have no access 
to weeds ; and why people that never use milk, 
butter or meat, are never known to have the 
milk sickness. A person used to this disease can 
tell when a creature is going to be attacked a 
ilong time before it is taken down. 

Wa. G. MILLER. 

| Clyde, Oct., 1858. 


_ engines 
Foul Feet in Sheep. 
| As this season has been unusually bad for sheep, 
and many farmers are much troubled with foot 
|rot or fouls in the feet of their sheep, I would say 
that aecording to my knowledge of the diseased 
| foot, that there is no certainty of curing without a 
thorough application of the knife. The reason I 
speak of this is, many attempt a cure by running 
their sheep through a trough of vitriol or lime. 
The first appearance of disease is an irritation 
between the toes; second, a slight separation of 


between the toes and near the back part of the 
hoof. 
any separation takes place, paring the hoof will 
not be necessary, but if the medicine is applied 
and does not reach the whole of the diseased part 
it will appear again in a more agravated form, 
hence the necessity of following the disease by 
paring the foot as far as you can find the least 
sign of the rot. Many say that the remedies ap- 
plied make their sheep worse. 
vious from the fact that any remedies to cure the 
disease have a tendency to harden the hoof, and 
if the disease is beyond the reach of the medicine 
the outside becomes hard and the disease is still at 
work in the foot. This will be seen by a contin- 
ued lameness and inflamation. 

Sheep after doctoring must in no case be turned 
back into the same lot until sufficient rains or frost 
have cleansed it, as the disease is highly infectious. 
I will give a receipt for curing foot rot which is 
infallible if rightly applied : 

To 100 sheep take 2 Ibs. plug tobacco, boil it 
in a sufficient quantity of water to get the strength, 
strain it, then pulverize 6 oz. of blue vitriol, put 
it in the tobacco while hot. One quart of the liq- 
uid will be sufficient. The stronger the better. 
When cold add a half teacup full of spirits of tur- 
pentine, and after paring the foot, apply the liquid 
with a swab.— Cor. Medina Gazette. 


What bar is that which often opens, but never 








shuts? Crow-bar. 


the sole of the foot, this separation commences | 


If the proper remedies are applied before | 


The reason is ob- ' 
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Tile Draining in Lake Co. 


Mr. Alvin R. Daniels, of the firm of Daniels 
and Manley, manufacturers of tile in Mentor, 
Lake Co., has a field of corn of six acres, which, 
prior to last spring, was so much of a morass as 
to produce nothing but wild grass and bulrushes. 
Now there is standing upon the ground one of the 
best pieces of corn the county affords. Mr. E. S. 
and George Munson place the yield at 80 bu. per 
acre, and as good a farmer as Mr George Dickey 
declares that it is the best corn he has ever seen. 
This result has been effected by putting down 
tile in ditches five rods apart. 

We give the cost of draining, cost of plowing, 
tilling, ete., to show what can be done even in one 
year:—200 rods of ditch cost $40, 3,000 pieces ot 
3 inch tile cost $36, the plowing cost $48. Five 
days of planting at 75 cts. per day, would be 
33,75. Four days man and horse, plowing ont) 
at $1,900 per day, would be $6. Twenty-four| 
days hoeing, at 75 cts. per day, would be $18.| 
For lumber used in putting down tile, $5. Mr. | 
Daniels calculates that the corn-stalks and pump- 
kins will pay for harvesting and then, if he gets 
80 bus. of shelled corn to the acre, at 50 cts. per 
bu., he will get from the field the sum of $240, 
which will give a profit of $83,25 for the first 
year, from a piece of ground that before this last 
spring was about the same as worthless. We 
have two stalks in our office from the field to 
show what the corn is. We are informed that 
the field is to be entered at the coming fair for a 
premium. It is worth going to see, and it may 
be considered a perfect triumph of the tile system 
of draining. The corn was planted on the 17th 
of June.—Painsville Telegraph. 








«see + 














Tue Horse.—An Arab chief says that it is 
held in Arabia that God created the horse out of 
the wind, as he did Adam out of the earth, 04 
that he was originally a bay color, very perfect in 
form and able to fly like the wind. The horse 
was marked with a white star in the forehead, 
and was created before Adam, who chose him in| 
preference to the horax, because he was band-| 
some and equally fleet. The only approach to| 
the original pure race are now owned by the Ara- 
bians. The letter says that it is held that some 
of the fleetest horses were originally the fleetest of 
all animals, not excepting the gazelle. 

A good horse is judged by strong and well-known 
marks, and is absolutely without malice. Yet a 
well trained horse will fight for his Arab master, 
and that is one of the reasons why he is so much 
esteemed. An Arab judges a good horse by the 
fineness of his lips and cartilage of the lower 
part of the nose. By the leanness of the flesh 
about the viens of his head. By the dilation of 
his nostrils. By the elegance of the neck and 
shoulders. By the fullness of the breast. By 
the softness of the hair, mane and skin. By the 
large size of his joints. By the dryness of his 
extremeties. But above all he depends upon) 
tradition of his ancestors, of the true nobility of 
his blood, and of his moral indications. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
THE PIONEER. 


From ay Unrusiisuxp Poem, sy A, Sanpers Pratt. 


The woodman’s axe like silver shone, 

A stalwart man, both tall and bold, 

His hand was as the iron steeled, 

His heart was warm though seeming cold. 
He hewed the forest, day by day, 

The heavy shades fell ‘neath his hand, 
Quick fell his blows, though slow the trees, 
As clearing up the wild wood-land. 

Strong was his hand and bold his heart, 

As facing centuries’ work he stood, 

Searce seen beneath the shades that crowned 
The hugh old giants of the wood. 

The sun looked down where many years, 

It ne’er had seen the earth before, 

A little spot the garden crowned, 

That lay before the cabin door, 

Where in summer bloomed the pink, 

That paled beneath the wild-wood shade, 
And here the blue-bells quiet drooped, 
Beside the the heart’s-ease from the glade. 
There grew the lily, pure and white, 

The feathered birch, from meadow ground, 
That bowed like red-bird mid the green, 
Which skirted all the garden round. 


A little spot where sent the corn 

Its broad green blades to kis*« the sun, 
Where laughed it merry to the breeze, 
That lightly through its verdure run. 

Its tassels like the soldier’s plume, 
Tossed bravely by the forest bold, 

As like an army hung its ears, 

That ere the autumn, gleamed with gold. 
With morn’s first light the squirrel came 
To taste the richness of the store, 
Which hung so tempting on the stem, 
With silken tassels that they bore. 


The wheat ground blazed beneath the sun. 
As new born day first threw its light, 
When on its dewy tops there gleamed, 
The myriad eyes of silent night. 

It waved as lakelet’s gentle flow, 

Its tops so richly ladened bend, 

And shone as gold beneath the sun, 
When to the west he slow descends. 
Upon the new made fence, the quail 
Would whistle to its hidden brood, 
That strayed amid the golden field, 

In search of fallen grain for food. 
The cabin rose where curled the smoke, 
Against the f-rest dark and high, 
Till o’er its tops it lightly lay, 

And marked its shadows on the sky. 
The honeysuckle by the dor, 

Crept softly up, as on the air 

Its sweet perfume it grateful lent, 

To her who gave it gentle care ; 

The rough old logs it hid beneath, 

Its foliage and flowers rare, 

As to the bark its tendrils clung, 

And bound its stem so closely there. 


An empire thus his toil had made 

This little spot so full of hope ; 

The fruits of earth, his treasure stored, 
While mid sweet dreams the future opes. 
But all this toil was naught to him, 
Without the maid who shared the cot, 
Who ever watched him whrn he came, 
To sooth his cares of humble lot. 

He heard the birds, he heard her sing, 
As neath the forest tree he rests, 

And felt, as sweet the music flowed 
Upon his heart, that he was blest. 
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The Editor's able. 


Grare VineyaRD IN Summit.—By favor of the 
horsepitality of our good friend Voris of Akron, du- 
ring our recent visit in that region, we were treated 
to aride to the vineyard of Daniel Hine, of Tall- 
madge. This vineyard is located upon the height o! 
land in that quarter, and we were surprised to see 
what a flourishing establishment Mr. Hine had built 
up. The vineyard covers some six acres of land, and 
the crop was just ready for the knife and press. The 
fruit was very fair, and showed but little signs of rot 
The smack of this vintage was refreshing. and shows 
that those brush hills can be put to better use than 
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to be turned out for rabbit pasture. } 


Steam Prows 1n [turnors.—At the late Illinois 


State Fair, a steam traction engine was exhibited by | 
J. W. Fawkes of Lancaster, Pa., and adjudged to be | 
capable of drawing six common plows, which it did | 
in soft land, but the working proved defective, and] 
the machine was consigned to the shop for amend-| 
ment. A public exhibition and trial of steam plow-| 
ing is announced to be held under direction of the | 
I\l. State Ag. Society, at Decatur, on the 10th of| 
November. Our brethren of the Illinois press are 
very enthusiastic over the probable success of this 
machine, and we hope their expectations may be| 
fully realized, though it is not quite clear to our mind | 
that they will be just yet. 

Horse Taminc at Wisconsin State Farr.—Our 
neighbor W.H. Rarey, astonished the Badgers at 
their recent fair in Madison, Wis., by taming the 
wickedest brutes they could bring forward, where- 
upon the State Board voted him a gold medal of the 
value of fifty dollars. Handsomely done. 


Hocs—Essex Grapres.— Our tuwnsman, HM. C. 
Noble, Esq., was the premium exhibitor of swine at 
our county fair in the class of Suffolks and Essex, | 
He has been experimenting with grades, the produce | 





full blood E boar, fi . |tle woolly head ! 
of a fu ood Essex boar, from common good sows, | Ris, Sedan 29 the. Fe: 


‘ : é ‘ ; : 6 02. 
rior merit. The Essex infusion gives more Vitality | feece 


than the Suffolk, and the hogs fill out better in the | the 


and is fully satisfi d that this style of hogs is of supe- 
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Our advertiser, H. W. White of Jackson, has con- 
tributed to the adornments of our Den, a handsome 
crayon drawing of a pair of his Wild Indian Moun- 
tain Game Fowls,—most beautiful birds—just such 
as we shall cultivate when we get that five acre farm. 
Above is a miniature portrait of his imported Sum- 
matra Pheasant, much of the same style as the In- 
dian Mountain Game, but not quite so trim. 

a 

Correction —In Mr. Ferriss’ article in last No., 
p. 316, 2d column, 4th line from top, read ambulate 
instead of “ amputate.” 


Domestic Aximats: a Manual of Cattle, Horse 
and Sheep Husbandry ; embracing Directions for 
Breeding and General Management of Domestic 
Animals, with a Chapter on Bee-keeping. New 
York: Fowler & Wells. Price, paper, 30 cts. ; mus- 
lin, 50 cents. This is the fifth No. of the series of 
Hand Books by these Publishers, issued in a neat 
and convenient style, and containing in small space 
a good deal of valuable matter, collected from relia- 
ble writers. 


ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1859. 
Fowler & Wells, N. ¥Y. Price 6 cents a copy, 25 
copies for $1. 

+ 20e+ 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Lorain Speaks Again! 


Sheep. Cattle, $c. about Pittsfield. 


Col. Whitney sends us a card of royal wool samp- 
les, with the following figures : 


A Buck, two years old, weight of carcass 80} 
lbs., fleece 11 lbs. 4 0z. Buck two years old, wt. 
60 Ibs., fleece 14 Ibs. 4.0z. That’s a rousing lit- 
Buck three years old, wt. 79 
Ewe 42 lbs., fleece 6 Ibs. 

Ewe 573 lbs. fleece 8 lbs. 1 oz. Ewe, 
8 lbs. 11 oz. In testimony of the truth of 
above, Col. Whitney and Reuben Stone, cer- 


hams and loin. If this is true as a rule of this grade, | tiy as follows : 


it is well worth the attention of swine herds. 


We attended Mr. Joseph Worcester’s public 








1858, 
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shearing and weighed the above sheep and their|are of more consequence than is generally consid- 


fleeces, which was washed wool on the sheep’s| 
back. Said sheep were from Messrs Webster & 
Barber’s flocks, of Vermont, and they were all two 
years old excepting No. 4, Buck, which was three | 
years old. These sheep were brought from Vt. 
last fall, & taking into account their journey and 
change of climate, we think this good shearing, 


what do you think Col? | 


One of Col. Whitney’s ewes weighing 30 Ibs. 
sheared 4 lbs. 4 oz. ‘The letter closes thus: 

As Lorain has spoken in your paper of 15th 
Sept., I thought I would send you a few 
samples of wool and let you know there was such 
a place as Pittsfield in Lorain Co. We have 
some fine Morgan horses, Devon and Durham 
rattle in this town, as can be found anywhere. 
Great country up here for fast horses and fine 





ered. 

1. That there is, or has been, a large surplus 
from last year, on hand. 

2. That the crops of other States appear to be 
nearly or quite an average. 

3. The crops of Europe appear to be good ; and 
hence, there will be no great demand there. 
| We grant that these will counterbalance the 
other, provided there is no falling off next year. 
But should the crops prove bad, there must be 
scarce times in the West. As it is, the supply of 
flour and corn in the markets of the West will be 
moderate during the winter. But, in food for an- 
imals, there will obviously be a deficiency, and 
notwithstanding the price of cattle is comparative- 
ly low now, we look for a rise in cattle, and all 
other animals before spring. 








. sheep. Almost every town is in for a fair this) The present aspect of autumnal weather leads 
fall. A. W. Wuitney. jus to expect a return of regular seasons; and 
” +e without an extraordinary interposition of Provi- 
n- The Crops of 1858. dence, we shall expect full crops in the next sea- 
oh — son.—. R. Record. 
n. A great many persons are, and will be, disap- _ ; 
n- pointed about this year’s crops. For a long time, | wer the Gite Culpenaye. 
n- the writers of newspapers represented the crops The Cost of Negligence. 
‘this season as good. But the month of Augus a ° . . 
of this seas n as Zoo it the mon f August I notice in the Cultivator of Oct. 1st, an article 
had not arrived before all this was proved to be}. yy a ; 
: , ‘ : yy Mr. Brewster, upon the mis-management and 
fallacious. The grass crop is probably the only saa diane tall £ . 
“ elie tink teas wand. an aia hye. carelessness of a great many farmers, particularly 
( e 7 . yas »E ,¢ *¢ Q "OAS *K-/- = = _- 
te ni je ea S really good; ¢ lat Was NOL X=! in the West. All the objection that I have to the 
« oO “ 1 9 o . . . * . * . 
raol y : chapter is, there is not quite enough of it. I wish 
Fortunately, to prevent distress, there was a | ate eo ta : : 
. “ite ; . . that every careless farmer would read it, and not 
se large surplus of the old crops, and it is this which 91. .6 but heed it 
as been going arket, ane venting : | Sen-f 6 ‘ 
for h wt — . to _ ~ ope sa tty Sa Farming appears to be the heaven ordained 
: % seco "es. » effec { o . . “ > e aa - 
tie rapid rise of price re eh ee’ OF & faming of 1D pursuit of a majority of mankind, and if carried 
one season is never felt till the following year. ea Poe sagas JP aa 
Ww : - 5 on systematically, will prove a blessing; when 
It will not be felt till next March, how great the ‘- ae ap : 
18 gh “A a if managed careless and slovenly, it proves nearer a 
falling off in the wheat crop was. The deficien- ahi a 
of eee. é - Raa curse than anything else. For instance, suppose 
cies in oats and corn will be felt this winter very + ; . , 
rat h. It t be as hard a wint it there is an abundance of mannre in and around 
: *h. ay not be as hard a winter as it was a. : Be: . 
a 1 may r " as hare a } fe a fo : oe your stables; if let remain there, it is rotting the 
’ fears since 1 "eS ( é e re . 

- - j ‘i ars eee - , eS — Go 100G KE Ce barn down, giving horses the scratches, and almost 
. d horses must rule high. |. . - - 
1a ane borecs me o : ‘ impossible to pass about the barn without being 

We estimate the loss of crops in the North-west, : . ce 8 
cluding I 1 Minnesota, to b foll half-leg deep, and other inconveniences that could 
: y d Minnesota, to be as 1S: ; oon Mi: 
, including 4owa and Alinnesota, to be as lOMOWS: be mentioned; while if it was removed to some 
9. for 1858, at 15 bushel rf; : : 
95 Average crop of wheat for 1858, at 15 bushe eR spot of farm land, it would be a blessing to 
POT ACTE wc ceweeeeseee weet eee eeeee « @ pushes, “2 ° e > 
Actual productions, at 10 bushels per acre...., 42, 166,000 the possessor. And if those dilapidated fences 
eth ee eee a | were substituted with good ones, and good gates 
' Average crop of Indian Corn, at 33 bushels ....210,000,000 bushels placed at the passways, there would not be so 
Actual crop at two-thirds ......6..6e..+0+++++- 140,000,000 much trouble in keeping the cows and calves 
Deficiency...... sivas Reine cdvtsannneed 70,0000 « |apart, especially at weaning time, and to get a 
Average crop of Oat« in 1858..... biceredtxis . 80,000 000 bushels | horse when wanted without running half a day 
Actual crop at one-half .........0e0eeees seeeees 40 000,000 ‘after him. Neither would there be so much grain 
1p- Deficiency ....ccereccececseesees + oeeeee 640,000,000 | destroyed by stock, besides a great deal of trouble 
Now, if we are at all accurate in this, there is and vexation of spirit. 
04 an actual deficiency in regard to what should be). F armers own too much land, as a general thing, 
wt. an average crop in 1858, of one hundred and thir- 0 this western prairie country, and can not or do 
it- ty millions of bushels; which is about 35 per cent. | Not more than half fence or cultivate it. Weeds 
79 on an ordinary crop. Of this, twenty millions of !™ abundance; only half crops all the time—an 
bs. bushels come from the food of man, and one hun-| uphill business, which could be greatly remedied 
ve, dred and ten from that of animals and whisky.|by complying with an old saying: 
of The latter article we can very well do without. | ‘ } ae eres 
e . . o,° e house we illee 
er- But not so with the food of animals. In addition | A little wife well willed.” 
to this may be noticed a deficiency in potatoes, | W.G. 
lic aud an almost total failure of fruit. Bothofthese| St. Augustine, Jll., Oct. 1858. 
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About Fairs, Premiums and Com- 
miittees, 





[Jos. E. Holmes, of Newark, we consider not only 
one of the best judges of mechanism, but a man of 


uncommon good sense in general. For this reason, 


and because we find ourselves agreeing with him on 
this particular subject, we here copy a letter he 


writes to the Ohio Farmer, about certain State Fair 
matters.—Eb. | 

Having been one of the comic actors in the late 
farce at Sandusky, as well as many another of 
the same class, | can speak from the book ; and 
in my rude way I propose a talk through the col- 
umns of your paper about these things. 

First, then, about fairs. They are good things. 
They bring you and me together once in a year. 
I see your good, pleasant-looking face, and of 
course feel flattered, and a much bigger man when 
you introduced me as “ one of the first mechanics 
in the State,” and then of course you in turn feel 
flattered and bigger when I recognize you as my 
friend and patron. Then 1| suppose there are 
thousands of others who go to fairs, each having 
a particular living identity, each living in his or 
her own atmosphere of love, and hope, and joy. 
who meet there and congratulate, and flatter, and 
feel vain, and grow egotistic over that flattering, 
and the knowledge those opportunities give them. 

Then fairs are good because they do show good 
eattle and horses, and sheep and hogs, and plows 
and hoes, and planters and drills, and scythes and 
rakes, and reapers and mowers, and threshers and 
engines to drive them, and tools to make tools 
with; and they show live Governors, and little 
troops, and saddle horses, and lots of people. 
And when I allude to them as Farces, I do not 
mean the show or the officers who get up the 
show; for of all the Fairs I have ever attended, 
whose existence spanned but a week, this last one 
at Sandusky was the most ample in its arrange- 
ment, and its details. Every officer did his duty 
in planning and putting the thing in motion, and 
were it not for radical defects in the system, all 
would have been well. The farce is just in the 
principle of limiting the exhibition to four days, 
when it needs two weeks. The next is in offering 
premiums such as are usually awarded for the 
best, when a dozen cattle, horses, or things in a 


class, may be so nearly alike that the best of 


judges can hardly decide; and then the greatest 
farce of all is the filling up committees on the 
ground, by the suggestions of interested exhibit- 
ors, and the appointment of men who are not 
fully experts in the class of thing on which they 
report or award, and who undertake to decide in 
a tew hours, without a trial, on the merits of ma- 
chines that days of actual field service would 
hardly make clear and plain. From my own 
opportunities I might be supposed to possess av- 
erage abilities for the duties I assumed, by per- 
mitting myself to be made chairman of the com- 
mittee on cultivators, harrows, drills, planters, &c. 
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Think of us, with a score of wheat drills, all con- 


: 
istructed by good mechanics, who had adopted 


certain, principles that to them seemed the very 
best for the interest of their customers who, no 
doubt, thought they were buying the best imple- 
ment. I say, think of us—trying in three hours 
to decide which was the best there on the Fair 
ground, without any positive practical test, with 
hundreds of visitors anxious to see everything 
anybody else was looking sharp at, with half the 
competitors unmannerly enough to be complain- 
ing of every machine but their own. The thing 


_is absurd; we did not know whieh was the best 


machine, and but that in two implements, we 
found new features that to us seemed likely to be 
an advantage to future purchasers of such ma- 
chines, we should have braved the storm in re- 
porting no award. So was it of cultivators ; and 
more than so was it of corn-planters. One man 
who had a corn-planter—a_ huge, clumsy thing, 
with great big iron hoes hopping up and down 
behind it when it moved at all, was so incensed 
at the deplorable want of practical and scientific 
knowledge on the part of us committee-men that 
he promised to publish us if it cost him a thous- 
and dollars. It was a terrible threat, but I con- 
soled him as well as I could by hoping his planter 
was all he claimed for it, and by giving him my 
name, telling him that I should be extremely hap- 
py if it enlarged his profits by telling the ‘public 
that I could not pronounce his the best machine, 
nor commend it without better evidence of its 
working qualities, and I shall be still more pleas- 
ed if I can get you to publish me for nothing, and 
save the man his thousand dollars. 

Our case is the case of most other committees, 
particularly on machinery and implements. It 
requires the study and practice of years, in the 
first place, to fit any man for the duties of award- 
ing premiums, and then long days of patient, ear- 
nest investigation on each class of machines, be- 
fore they may with any justice presume to set up 
one and put down another, of the good tools now 
in use by the business world. I am in earnest 
here, and I mean to publish, and act, and work 
with other good and true men till the premiums 
awarded on machines and implements shall be re- 
ports made after such tests, by the most compe- 
tent men in the nation, as shall give a system of 
facts, and only facts, leaving the public to act on 
those facts. 

To accomplish such results, let the State fairs 
(say once in three years) be held in harvest time 
when most field implements can be tried. Open 
the trials four or five weeks before the great exhi- 
bition week, and let, say two committees of com- 
petent men, begin under a general inspection and 
varefully proceed with those tests. Notices of the 
time and manner of these different trials could be 
published and those interested could attend. 
Then the great stock and horse show could come 
in for a chance. 

I know this plan has its objections. Expenses 
would be incurred where no corresponding receipts 
could be well collected ; but the magnitude of the 
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results would call thousands to the great contest} 


for mastery in this field, from which springs the 
root of all the great and prospering advances in 
agriculture. Farmers do not yet fully appreciate 
and acknowledge their dependence on the inventor 
and the artisan, or a better system would be 
adopted to do full justice to those who spend so 
much tine and money to lay before them those 
perfect tools, so essential to their prosperity. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator 


“To Bud or not to Bud.” 


A tree is an organized body of matter, and 
there is a material difference between trees bear-| 
ing sweet fruit and sour, both in fruit, foliage, 
bark and trunk. Of what then is this organized 
body of matter composed? of primary particles | 
or molecules. Hence we conclude it is the dif-| 
ference in these primary particles of which the 
trees are composed which makes the difference 
between them and their fruit. Otherwise, were 
the primary particles composing all fruit trees 
exactly alike, it is reasonable to conclude that all 
fruit trees and their fruits would be exactly alike. | 

Mr. Ferriss says, “ In sweet and sour, the same 
materials differently combined, or combined in| 
different proportions.” Now, matter cannot be 
differently combined, or combined in different | 
proportions, without being materially different ;| 
this proves just what I claim, and what further | 
proof can a gentleman require than his own ad-| 
mission toa fact? Some fruit trees are more | 
porous or open grained than others, and conse-| 


quently they transport a greater amount of sap| 


through their capilliary vessels than one of closer 
grain, and perhaps there would not be one chance’ 
in a hundred of getting root and top grafted to-| 
gether precisely alike in this respect. Now where | 
the root is more open grained, and carries up| 
more sap than the top requires ; then the action| 
of the top is accelerated above, and that of the | 
root retarded below the natural standard. Then | 


again, where the root is closer grained than the | 
graft, the root does not carry up as much sap as| 
the top requires; then the natural standard of} 
action of the root is accelerated, and that of the) 
top enfeebled or retarded. What is disease ? It| 
is where the vital action is higher or lower than 
the normal level or natural standard. Then in 
every instance where the grain in root and graft 
is not precisely alike, the tree, both root and top, 
labors under disease during its entire existence. 
Now, does root and top ever become adapted to 
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each other in this respect, for each maintains its 
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peculiar identity? Mr. F. says that the spongi- 
oles which absorb the matter from the earth “ are 
not endowed with the power of discrimination, 
taking what is salutary, and rejecting what is 
noxious, but they passively receive just what is 
fed them.” A slight mistake—under this hypo- 
thesis a tree would grow in one soil as well as 
another. Would not this theory destroy the iden- 
tity of every thing? Stop and think. The tree 


‘inherits its peculiarity from its parent trees during 


the process of germination, and during its growth 
it assimilates and absorbs such matter as its nature 
requires, and such matter as other trees or vege- 
tables require, not commonly adapted to both, it 
rejects. 

I remember once of being in a timbered section 
of country, the soil of which was not adapted to 
But I saw a shrub of 
this timber three or four inehes thick, which look- 
ed as if it had been struggling for existence for 
Now it the roots passively re- 
ceive what is fed them, this shrub would have 
been as thrifty as its neighbors—the walnut, oak 
and hickory; but the material to develop it equal 
to the others was not within its reach. 


Mr. F. finally knocks his theory all over: in 


| speaking of “ proper fertilizers,” if the roots ab- 


sorb one thing as well as another, one fertilizer is 
Again, says Mr. F. admit 
my position to be true, and there would be no 
more certainty of grafts producing like, than seed- 
lings. ‘This conclusion is evidently drawn from 
the imagination. I took the position that the top 
as well as the root preserved its identity, and of 
course the fruit must maintain its identity. Again, 
he says that a healthy root furnishes the gratted 
top “ with all the materials for its perfect devel- 
opement and for maintaining its peculiar identity 
as completely as if it stood on its own root.” 

Mr. F. has finally come around square on the 
point, this is his theory fairly stated, mine is ex- 
actly negative to it. But the mere statement 
does not make it so, it is badly in need of under 
pinning with facts and proofs to sustain it. Mr. 
started out with this doctrine in these words, 
facts for the foundation of theory is my doc- 
trine.” This doctrine has the true ring to it. 
Mr. Pitt once said in the British Parliament, that 
“one fact is worth a thousand arguments.” but to 
go back to the point, I do not believe that one in 
a thousand grafts from the old Fort Miami apple 
tree will ever arrive at half the age or perfect 
state of developement or health as the original 
seedling standing as it does upon its own root. 

Nor do I believe that Bro. Ferriss can show as 
a general rule that grafts arrive at as perfect a 
state of health and developement as the original 
seedlings from which they were grafted, standing 
upon their own roots. C. W.C. 

Mt. Gilead, Oct. 1858. 

Remarks.—We presume that each of our corres- 
pondents have now said their best say on this ques- 
tion, and to pursue the subject further would be only 
to multiply words, without bringing out new proofs. 
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Old Scholmaster Gradgrind was death on “ facts,” 
and to settle any difference between theories, we are 
like old Schoolmaster Gradgrind. Here is a fact 
that demands attention—If in budding, you insert a 
fruit bud instead of a leaf bud as you should, and 
this bud should chance to retain its vitality for the 
season, (as a bud of course, for it cannot become a 
branch,) open its blossom and mature its fruit, as we 
have known such bud to do, the fruit will be identi- 
cal with the stock which furnished the bud, while 
that stock is not represented by a single leaf on the 
tree which matures the fruit. Here is a wonderful 
proof of the power of individual fixity, which our 
friend C. W. C. will find it difficult to explain away. 
Some of our most delicate and delicious fruits are 
like precocious children, which proverbiably die 
young ; but since fruit trees have no souls for us to 
be anxious about, we do not see that it is any very 
serious matter; so we say—give us the best fruits, and 
if the trees will not live out half their days, it’s a 
short and easy job to graft or bud more to keep up 
the supply.—Eb. 


_ *#2ee- — — 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Get Shrubs and Plants ready for Winter. 


Protect roses and herbaceous plants with straw 
or leaves. Where roses stand in a grass plat, it 
is sufficient to cut out a piece of sod, bend down 
the rose and lay the sod upside down on it; in 
the spring remove the turf and your rose will be 
clean, cleaner than by protection with leaves or 
mould. If you have tall growing roses and stout 
at the trunk, which would break by bending, take 
some long straw and tie it around with the heads 
down. If you have any trees or shrubs which 
need protection, place three stakes in the ground 
around the plant and tie them together at the top, 
then cover them all around with straw, and you 
will not injure the plants by bruising or disfigur- 
ing the shape. 

Bend down your raspberries and cover slightly 
with soil: it may be sufficient to bend down to 
the ground and throw soil on the points to keep 
them in their place. 

Plant currant and gooseberry bushes in the fall 
as they sprout with the beginning of warm weath- 
er. 

Plant all the bulbous roots at once. 

Give air as long as possible to your verbenas, 
(if you have taken any in a frame)and water 
sparingly so they will not be too wet when you 
have to close them up in severe cold weather. 
It will be time yet to plant some in boxes or a 
frame. You can keep them any where in a dry 
room where it is cool but not freezing. 

Store away your dahlia roots in some dry, warm 
place. It is best to hang them upside down or 
put them in a box with very dry soil, with one 
thickness. J. L.S. 

Columbus. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Atmospheric Influence upon Trees. 


I noticed in your Oct. Ist number, that the 
blight in apple trees has attracted some attention. 
I think there has been a blight upon the apple 
trees peculiar to this year, existing, perhaps, in 
connection with the fungus and winter-kill of for- 
mer years. The disease of this year is apparent 
from a scarcity of leaves, and a peculiar, sickly 
appearance of the tree. In some varieties, these 
evidences of disease have disappeared, and the 
trees are full of healthy foliage. In others it 
still continues to some extent. 

I suppose the cause of this to be the excessive 
rains of the spring months, by which the carbonic 
acid gas was washed nearly out of the atmosphere. 
This gas is in very small quantity at any time, 
but quite necessary to the healthy and vigorous 
growth of the leaf. This is pure theory, for I am 
not aware that I have a single fact to sustain it; 
but some scientific individual may have observed 
whether the atmosphere was deficient in this in- 
gredient during the rains, and if so, I think it will 
fully account for the appearance of the trees. 
Some have recovered their wonted healthy ap- 
pearance since, we suppose, the atmosphere has 
again become sufficiently charged with the mis- 
sing gas. Some trees are longer in resuscitating 
than others, like some animals which may have 
been dosed with poison; one may throw off the 
death generator at once, while another may labor 
for months to gain its usual health. 

Scarcely any caterpillar nests this year. 

Yours, &e. 

Cheviot, Oct., 1858. G. Carr. 
+*2ee 


Apology for Elderberries. 


When I sent the little piece that appeared in 
the Cultivator of the 1st of 10th month, I did not 
expect such a drubbing for slovenly farming. 
Perhaps it is all right, it won’t hurt the best of 
us; at the same time, a little explanation will be 
profitable. Our fertile country in many places is 
broken. Sometimes a few square feet, yards, or 
rods, may be found where the plow can make no 
headway; these places seem to be filled with 
elder bushes. A large number of people are ex- 
ceedingly fond of their fruit, and when the bushes 
undertake to bear, they fall but little short of my 
seedling apple, only I think the apple comes into 
bearing sooner, and will likely soon push the su- 
gar cane from this latitude, while the elder bush 
takes the place of many fruitless ornamental trees. 

Thy friend, Micasan T. Jounson. 

Short Creek, O., 21st of 10th mo., 1858. 

+ see + _ 

Minnesota Propucts.—We have from our friend 
Wheeler of St. Paul, a parcel of sweet potatoes 
grown in that country, that are as large and fair as 
we find down this way. Also we have a sample of 
Minnesota apples, evidently a seedling, fair, sound 
and good. That must be a favored land for agricul- 
tural purposes. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Visiting Question. 

Of the articles in the late numbers of your pa- 
per, there is one upon a subject of which I would 
like to say something, I mean that of country 
folks vs. town folks. As your worthy correspon- 
dents have it at present, the country folks are far 
ahead, but according to my views that is not the 
position they should occupy, draw a line upon a 
level and then place their toes against it, town 
folks and country tolks all together, then you have 
them truthfully where they should be. What an 
erroneous idea to suppose that persons living in 
town would have less conscience than those living 
in the country, or those in the country less than 
their town neighbors. I knew a gentleman who 
had always lived in the country, a farmer well to 
do in the world with plenty of substantial friends. 
But said he, “I have plenty of friends and some to 
spare. Those everlasting visiting city friends, I 
could spare with pleasure, for they flock to my 
house in droves, and stay until our patience is al- 
most worn out, and when they do, at last, leave. 
all they say is—* Do, Mr. and Mrs. A., try ani 
stop sometime when you come to town. — Such 
friends I would like to rid myself of, and there is 
but one way to do it, and that is this—upon an 
average they cost me about three hundred dollar- 
a year, over and above my own family expenses. 
Now if I sell my farm and stock, and take my 
money, and move to town, I can make as much 
money or more than I do here; and then I would 
save that three hundred dollars, and be rid of 
those friends.” 

In less than six month’s time he sold his farm, 
and all that belonged to it, and next we find him 
in town in a fine, spacious building, engaged in 
the retail business, Here, perhaps, you would 
expect to find him without his visitors ; but alas! 
poor man! he has jumped out of the frying pan 
into the fire, and an all devouring one too. His 
country friends are taking him by storm.  Ilis 
old neighbors must have their dinners when they 
bring their produce to market, and as we have 
said velure, he had plenty of them, and they had 
plenty of produce to take to market, consequent- 
ly he neve: lost sight of them. He also found 
that a small business in town was not as safe as 
owning a small farm from which he could live in- 
dependent. The result was, in a few years he 
found himself a tenant on the beautiful little farm 
he once called his own. S. A. 

Fairfield Co. Oct., 1858. 

O¢r-We never before heard tell of any visiting 
like unto that visiting. We have a number of other 
letters on this subject, but they relate to extreme cas- 
es and do not illustrate a general rule. We think 
enough has now been said to put both parties upon 
their youd behavior.—bLp. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Autumn in the Country. 


Again has returned the season of “mist and 


| mellow fruitfulness,” when the orchard trees bloom 


in the maturing sun with golden and crimson 
fruit, when the world rests still in the silent sun- 
shine, and on the forest’s “shadowy floor,” the 
yellow leaves lie. 

All day the leaves have been drifting down on 
the soft west wind, filling every nook and hollow, 
and pattering through the hall—a troop of fairy 
visitors, sent by Pan, to warn us that his temple 
doors will soon be closed, that the white pall of 
death will soon shroud his altars, and that the 
mighty Requiem for the dying year is now sound- 
ing through the forest aisles. 

The sun does not shine on a lovlier spot than 
this, my own dear home. When far away, and 
oppressed with sorrow and home-sickness I looked 
away over the leagues of land and water that lay 
between it and me, and the sweet vision of 
home arose and gave me hope and courage. The 
trees are glad when I come back I know, and the 
meadow with its rich lights and shadows invites 
me these glorious mornings, and so I have been 
out through all the pastures to day, and know 
where the squirrel has his winter store, and where 
the children got all those hickory nuts and walnuts 
they were so eager to show me when I| came last 
night. 

The country wears its best looks now. Wrapped 
in the soft haze of Indian summer, the world lies 
sleeping, with an indescribable charm on every 
feature. It is like the poet’s 

“Silver shining, milk warm atmosphere, 
Within whose windles« calm the forests stand 
As still as clustered obelisks.’’ 

In Autumn, earthly cares smack less of bitter 
than at any other time. The soul, conscious of 
her immortality, contemplates the scene, and 
draws thence suggestions of higher import than 
the bloom and glory of summer can afford. The 
veil of the Hereafter seems lifted as it were, and 
the soul draws nearer to its awful mysteries, and 
feels with a sublime realization that 

‘¢ Heaven enriches all. The blest Immortals, 
Near us divine in Love’s pure beauty stand, 
Alluring us through Faith’s translucent portals, 
Into the better land.”’ 

Well the day is dying, one of those rare, sweet 
days we would fain remember always. “ How 
beautiful such days would look if we could lay 
them down in mosaic, along the halls of time— 
gold, and silver, and shadow.” The sun has set 
and the west is all aglow, 

* But from the ruins of this day, 
Crumbling in golden dust away, 
The soul one gracious block may draw, 
Carved with some fragment of the law, 
Which set in Life’s uneven wall, 
Old benedictions may recall, 
And lure some nunlike thoughts to take 
Their dwelling here for memory’s sake,’’ 


Ruta CRAYNE. 
Milewood, Saturday, Oct. 23d, 1858. 
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The Dominion of Fashion. 

[We find this chapter in the N. Y. Home Journal, 
where it appears as original. If the author will con- 
fess himself, he may draw on us for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Ohio Cultivator, gratis, and take his choice 
of any among a dozen obsolete hats which slumber 
upon vur wardrobe.—Ep | 

FAsHION, in its various popular meanings, is 
now applied to almost everything: things animate, 
things inanimate, things that move and things 
that are moved. But in its more restricted sense, 
the word is used to express the rules and reg ila- 
tions of social intercourse among the higher clas- 
ses of people: and to indicate the peculiarities of 
costume among all classes of people. 

The former of these two categories may be call- 
ed a democratic institution: because, although it 
obtains chiefly with those who claim to be the ar- 
istocracy, yet the laws of the class emanate from 
those whom the laws govern. Each lady in fash- 
ionable life has a hand in making, as well as in up- 
holding, the Code And what is very remarka- 
ble, obedience to the Code seems to be a thing of 
necessity. Indeed, obedience is so universal, so 
much a matter of course, that no specific penalties 
are attached to disobedience. The laws of fash- 
ionable life are like the laws of science, an in- 
fringement of which is physically impossible. If 
fashion requires a lady to go to a ball at eleven 
o'clock, she cannot go at ten o'clock. 

On the other hand, the laws which regulate cos- 
tume are eminently aristocratic in their nature, al- 
though they emanate from people who have no 
connection with the aristocracy. They are enact- 
ed not by the many, but the few: and the mass of 
those who obey them have no voice in their con- 
struction. 

Hence, while ladies do control and will control 
all matters pertaining to cards, calls, parties, ma- 
tinées, receptions, hours—in a word, everything un- 
important: they are themselves, in matters really 
important, under the control of Miss Blank, man- 
tua-maker; and Madame Blank, milliner. For 
certainly the details of costume reaching, as they 
do, to intrinsie propriety and to health, involve far 


higher consequences than the mere technicalities of 


social visiting. 

This prerogative of Miss Blank and Madame 
Blank may be termed the one woman power; 
which, like the “one man power.” is very well so 
long as the power is wisely exercised. But when 
the power is abused: when itis literally driven to 
extremes, namely to the head and foot of female 
endurance : when the head, face and eyes are im- 
prudently exposed to the dust, the air and the sun ; 
when the bottom of a dress of costly silk is de- 
graded to the office not merely of street sweeping 
but street mopping: and when moreover, the cir- 
cumference of a dress is extended to a diameter 


that renders a woman’s freedom of movement as| 


impossible as her appearance is ridiculous: then 
surely it is time to consider not only the propriety 
of this daw, but its authorship. lf, on the one 
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|hand, “ ¢¢ 7s written” that women shall so befool 
‘themselves, one may as well inquire, on the other 
hand, whe wroteit? No offence to the respecta- 
ble-enough calling of milliners and mantua-mak- 
ers: but if a whole community of cultivated la- 
dies will, in matters of importance, submit to the 
despotic rule of these feminine mechanics, at least, 
let the outside world understand who tt is that 
‘rules, and who obeys. 

So much for the origin and authority of the 
present outrageous style of female costume. The 
demerits of the thing require some further com- 
ment. 

A bonnet is designed to protect the head and 
face, in the external air, from cold, dust, light, ete. : 
and to do this, it should cover the head and shade 
the face. And for centuries, it was so constructed 
as to perform these offices. Within a very few 
years from the present time, however, bonnets 
have been gradually reduced in size, until the face 
is entirely exposed, and all of the head is left un- 
covered except a circle on the back of the head 
about six inches in diameter: the very place 
which is already abundantly protected from cold 
by the coil of a lady’s hair, confined there by her 
comb. So that in fact a bonnet has ceased to ful- 
fil any of the conditions of its original construct- 
ion; and, * but for the name of the thing,” might 
as well be abandoned altogether. This is an ex- 
traordinary result. ‘The bonnet has, for all prac- 
tical purposes, ceased to be an article of a lady’s 
costume. ler face, therefore, is wantonly ex- 
posed to the bright, burning rays of the sun, 
which indeed a parasol may ward off; and it is 
boldly exhibited, both in front and in profile, to 
the public gaze, against which no parasol can 
avail. Then, her hair, unlike the short hair of a 
man, cannot be readily brushed and cleansed, be- 
comes clogged with dust that necessarily remains 
there. And finally—the last point being far the 
most important—this unnatural exposure of the 
bare head to the extreme cold of our winters, 
leads many a woman to a premature grave. 

Why is this? 

It is because Madame Blank, the milliner, ex- 
ercising her prerogative of the one woman power, 
chooses to have it so! 

The material for ladies dresses is expensive, 
/now-a-days. It costs two, three, four dollars a 
yard for such dresses as are worn in the street. 
Of course, then, from considerations of economy, 
if no other, a lady will be at some pains to pro- 
tect her dress from injury ? not a bitef it! The 
streets of New-York are paved with stone; and 
stone in its natural state and locality is not neces- 
sarily otherwise than clean: but when it is incor- 
porated into sidewalks and crossings, its surface 
is exposed to dust, mud and dirt. Men throw 
down the ends of cigars, they spit out quids of 
tobacco, and other expectorations follow. Ani- 
mals also contribute to the mass; which though 
“sometimes swept away, is seldom left “ without 
witness” of what has been. Now, there is no 
need of mincing the matter; this stuff is filth, 
‘and it is incident to the pavements and crossings 
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of a great city. If a gentleman should accident- 
ly drop his handkerchief into it, he would proba- 
bly leave it there ; for reckoning the value of the 
handkerchief against the impossibility of putting 
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noying. People do not take the “ joke,” though a 
lady makes it; and they do not “ excuse,” though 
a lady asks them: for hoops are, in the serious 
sense of the term, a public nuisance, and neither 


what would stick to it into his pocket, he would | jokes nor apologies tend in the slightest degree to 


prefer losing his handkerchief, to the alternative, | 
And yet a dropped handkerchief can catch only 
what is in one place on the pavement, and it can 
be washed clean afterward. But a lady, we: aring | 
expensive silk that cannot be washed, allows the | 
bottom of her dress to touch, not one place, but 
the extent of miles, and to drag through and 
scrape up and accumulate all that can be found in 
that long sweep; and she then allows this to flap 
against and daub her stockings and her under- 
garments, and she takes it all home, with its con- 
taminating powers unimpaired. What happens 
then, the reader may guess. The silk dress must 
certainly retain a considerable portion of what it 
has collected: and this portion must, day by day, 
increase by the daily repetition of the sweeping 
process. 

Why is this ? 

It is because Miss Blank, the mantua-maker, 
exercising her prerogative of the one woman pow- 
er, chooses to have it so! 

A matter of taste, addressed to the eye, is not 
a matter for argument: because the terms “ pret- 
ty,” “ becoming,” ete., are relative and absolute 
for the time being. People don’t reason on such 
things ; they accept them, or not. 
it is easy, it would also be useless, to prove that 
the present expansiveness of hoops is equally un-| 
becoming and ridiculous. 
proof could be applied to the short waists of la-! 
dies’ dresses fifty years ago; which, now, every 
lady admits to have been perfectly monstrous : 
but which, then, no amount of proof or argument 
would have induced her to forego. This is true 
of all fashions, in alltime. But something may 
be urged against hoops on the ground of the fit- 
ness of things, which would not apply to short 
waists: for short waists had at least the merit of 
interfering with the rights and conveniences of no 
one but the wearers. This is not the case van 
hoops. Every lady is entitled, in all her where 
bouts, to the space of her personal diameter, poor 
a margin besides. But, as she now dresses, she | 
appropriates twice that space; to the very great 
annoyance and discomfort of herself and of every 
one with whom she comes in contact. For exam- 
ple, the “figure ” she makes in a church with her 
abominable rotundity, is so bad as to be humilia- 
ting even to observers. See her flaunting swing 
up the asile—her turning, twisting, dodging, to 
get through the door of a pew—her rustle, and 
bustle and jostle in gradually subsiding down to a| 
seat—and, surely, no man who has any sense of 
propriety can help blushing for the whole sex at | 
such a miserable exhibition of woman’s pliant ser-_ 
vility to the despotism of fashion. It is all very 
well for ladies to joke about their demonstrations 
in a church, and to say, “Excuse me” for their’ 
trespass in an omnibus; the demonstration and| 
the trespass are none the less inexcusable and an. 
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Hence, while | 


The same course of | 80: 


abate it. 

Why are hoops worn? 

Because the Empress Eugenia, for her person- 
al convenience and for a temporary emergency, 
chose to wear hoops—a reason that was delicate 
only so long as it was unknown. Being known, 
no one can Gissoel iate the effect from the cause 3 
and, therefore, for young ladies to adopt such a 
fashion is one of those bold indecencies “ that we 
read of ” but cannot well comprehend as _ pertain- 
ing to real life. While, for ladies entirely the re- 
verse of young, the hoop is about as creditable a 
pretence as the snood would be on the brows of a 
Scotch matron surrounded by her grand-children. 

Of the two sexes, men are, physically, the more 
hardy. They can better bear exposure to wet 
and cold ; and in providing their feet against such 
exposure, they select for “shoe leather” what is 
heavy and substantial, and what does in fact de- 
fend their feet and ankles. Do ladies provide 


|themselves with what is more heavy and substan- 


tial, in the proportion of their greater delicacy of 
organization? Indeed they do not! Their stout- 
” are about equivalent to a man’s slip- 
per, which slipper is worn in-doors, and with 
which no man would venture into the street, ex- 


cept on a dry summer evening. 


Why—but no one need inquire “ why” this is 

for the sum of human wisdom can make no 
other reply than this—women are women! God 
bless them, of course ; but, neverthless, women 


| are women ! 


That reply answers more than that inquiry. 
It covers very much ground. Among other of its 
offices, it supersedes the necessity of calling an 
indignation meeting of ten thousand intelligent 
men to express their opinion of these strictures 
and to approve them by a unanimous vote. For, 
supposing they did call such a meeting, did avow 
such opinions, and did pass such a vote? What 


a- | then ? 
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To MAKE Pure ArpLe Wine.—Take pure 


‘cider made from sound ripe apples as it runs trom 
‘the press ; 
sugar into fifteen gallons of the cider, and let it 


put sixty pounds of common brown 


dissolve ; then put the mixture into a clean bar- 


rel, and fill the barrel up to within two gallons of 


being full of clean cider, put the cask in a cool 
place, leaving the bung out for forty-eight hours : 
then put in the bung, with a small vent, until fer- 
mentation wholly ceases, and bung up tight, and 
in one year the wine will be fit for use. This 
wine requires no racking; the longer it stands 
upon the lees, the better. 
--—eor 

Tue Earty Deap.—Some one has said of 
those who die young, that they are like the lambs 
which Alpine shepherds bear in their arms to 
greener pastures, that the flocks may follow. 
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MARKETS. 


Outo CuLTIvaToR OFFicE, Oct. 30, 1858. } 
In the face of all predictions and protestations of speculators 
to the contrary, the price of farm produce and the better quality 
of fat meats is surely stiffening, and is bound to go up moderate- 
ly. The old grain is mostly picked up, and now the new crop is 
our main dependence, and this is known to be below an average. 
We give the following items from the Cincinnati Price Current : 


Hoes anp CatTLe —There is a good supply of fat Hogs offer- 
ing, with a fair though not active demand. Slop-fatted range 
from $3 7574 50, the latter rate for very large, and corn-fatted 
from $3 50@4 75 per cwt. gross, the former rate for light, and the 
la ter for those averaging 275 lbs. to 300 lbs. gross. Sales are 
making for November delivery, at $5 75 net. 

Beef cattle have been in good supply the past week, and prices 
are fully 25c per ewt. higher. and in some cases an advance of 50 
cts. has been obtained for large fat Steers. We quote common 
to prime at the close, at $3@3 25, and large extra at $3 50 per 
ewt. gross. The supply is not equal to the demand. 

Grain—The market for Wheat has been dull and unsettled 
throughout the week, though prices have not undergone any ma- 
terial change. The demand is confined to the local trade, there 
being no enquiry for shipment. The sales comprise about 12,000 
bush., at $1 05 for prime white, 90ce@§$1 for fair to good white, 
and 85@93c for good to prime red. 

There has been a steady good demand for Corn, and the re- 
ceipts have sold readily at 5vc for sound. 

The market for Rye has been less active. and prices have de- 
clined to 70c, for lots on arrival. Sales 2,500 bush. at this price. 

There has been but little done in Barley since our last review, 
and the market has been dull and unsettled through the greater | 
et of the week, but at the close there was a better feeling. and | 

uyers seemed more willing to purchase at the market rates. 
We quote strictly prime Fall at 75c, and good Fall at 65@70c 

There is a fair demand for prime old Oats, and this quality will 
command 55c, but new are plenty and dull at 51@52c. 

ButrerR—There has been a brisk demand for choice Western 
Reserve, and this quality readilycommands 17@18c. Prime Roll 





is in demand, and the receipts sell readily at 14@16c. but common | 


summer packed is very dull. and prices nominal at 10c. 
Cueese—The market has been active. and prices ruled firm 


throughout the week. The sales comprise about 8,000 boxes at | ~ 


7c for prime W. R., 744 @7% for extra large do., 9% @10c for Eng- 
lish Dairy, 10@11c for Nutmeg, and 16c for Pine Apple. 


Later reports from New York set up the prices of nearly all 
grains, and the commencement of speculative inquiry.—Ep. 





BUSHNELL & HUDSON, 
(Successors to Seth A. Bushnell,) 


WILL SELL FOR CASH OR CREDIT. 


any or all of their stock of Durhams, consisting of their 
~~ Bull. Hubback. a young Bulls, forty Cows and Heifers, 
acks and Jennets, South Down Sheep, Chester White and Suf- 
folk Pigs. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., O., Oct. 1, 1858. 


| mail or otherwise. Address 





} 
| seams, stitch, hem, fell, quilt, 
| same machine, and warrant it for three years. 


S. D, HARRIS, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S © 
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FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


MELODEON BUILDING, 


Second Floor, corner Fourth and Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
No. 101 Fourth Street, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
19 West Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Corner Third and Jefferson Streets, 
DAYTON, O. 
High Street, between American and Neil House, 
COLUMBUS, O. 


E OFFER TO THE PUBLIC WHEELER 
& WILSON’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINE, with in- 
treased confidence in its merits, as the best and most reliable 
Family Sewing Machine nowin use. It sews equally well on the 
thickest o: thinnest fabrics, makes the lock stitch, impossible to 
unravel, with the essential advantage of being ALIKE ON BOTH 
SIDES, forming no ridge or chain on the under side ; is simpler is 
construction. more speedy in movement, and more durable than 
any other machine: t 
We give ful! instructions to enable purchasers to sew ordinary 
ather, bind and tuck, all on the 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR, containing prices and testimo- 
nials from ladies of the highest social standing, East and West. 
Mar. 15. A. SUMNER & CO. 


Farm in Eastern Illinois. 


W Ho WANTS 1060 ACRES OF GOOD 
Land for $16,000? This land is nearly all in one body. 
About 700 acres prairie, balance good white oak and other timber. 
About 475 acres under fence and in good cultivation, one good 
frame dwelling 34 by 27 feet, one story high, six houses for ten- 
ants, out building of net much value, all other improvements 
nearly new, five good wells of never-failing water. This land is 
conveniently situated as to roads, schools, &c., and in a good 
neighborhood. Title warranted I will sel! all or a part of 
said land, to suit the convenience of purchasers. For further 

, particulars, address the undersigned, four miles south of asey, 
Clark (0., Illinois. JAMES BROOKS. 

Oct. 15-2t* 
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